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As a leading U.S. publishing firm, 
Miller Freeman serves many key 
industries with highly-specialized 
journals that provide selective 
readership and selective advertis- 
ing coverage. Markets outside the 
U.S. are served by long-estab- 
lished publications in the world- 
wide mining and puip and paper 
industries; plus external coverage 
of construction, commercial fish- 
eries and forest products through 
CONSTRUCTION WORLD, 
PACIFIC FISHERMAN IN- 
TERNATIONAL, THE LUM- 
BERMAN, THE TIMBERMAN, 
and a new publication, WORLD 
WOOD, which will have a con- 
trolled circulation of over 8,000 
in 85 countries. 

The combination of these ac- 
tivities provides international 
advertisers with a single source 
for selective advertising coverage 
and for authoritative market data 
on a variety of international 
industries and markets. Contact 
your nearest Miller Freeman office 
for any information you require. 
We’re glad to he of service. 
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WORLD MINING: Covering 
the world-wide metal mining in- 
dustry. Circulation (BPA) 12,500 © 
(No U.S. circulation). Compan- §& 
ion publication to Mining World © 
(North America) fa 
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PULP & PAPER 

INTERNATIONAL: 
Covering the world-wide 
pulp paper and paper- 
board industry. Con- 
trolled circulation over 
4,000 (No U.S. circula- 
tion). Companion publi- 
cation to Pulp & Paper 
(North America). 
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OUR CONGRESS 


@ By now, we hope that most of our members in the 
four corners of the globe (if we can’t square a circle, 
we can at least cube a sphere), have made plans to 
attend the 13th Annual Congress of the International 
Advertising Association in New York on April 17-19. 

As we go to press, Program Chairman Steve De 
Clerque advises that he has arrayed an impressive list 
of speakers and panelists. At the top is a key USS. 
government official who will address us at one of the 
two luncheons and a prominent overseas business 
executive who will talk at the other. 

A unique discussion of international problems and 
opportunities will be presented on opening day, with 
two-men teams tackling a given area. Each team 
will consist of a newsman who will outline the politi- 
cal and general economic background of his assigned 
area and a business man who will get down to actual 
cases. 

On the team for Latin America will be Igor Gordo- 
wich, senior editor of Visién and Heriberto Vidales, 
head of a number of Latin American corporations. 

For the Far East, Henry Lieberman, veteran New 
York Times writer and reporter, and a top Japanese 
businessman. 

For the United States area, Time’s top Washington 
correspondent John Steel and Martin Gainsburgh, 
chief economist for the National Industrial Conference 
Board. 

For timely Africa, Eldon Griffiths of Newsweek 
and Kenneth Spang, Vice-President for Africa of the 
First National City Bank. 

The selection of the European team has not been 
completed, but the newsman will be from Reader’s 
Digest. 

So much for the discussion groups which promise 
to be stimulating and most informative. The complete 


program of the Convention will be incorporated in 
the April issue of THE INTERNATIONAL ADVERTISER. 


An outstanding event will be the international ad- 
vertising competition sponsored by IAA this year for 
the first time. It is open to any international adver- 
tiser who has a member in the association, and to 
any IAA agency member who wishes to enter on 
behalf of one of his international accounts. 

Award certificates will be given to the advertising 
director, the sales director, the copywriter, the art 
director and the account executive, in the following 
categories: automotive, business, consumer, corporate, 
industrial and travel. 

All entries will be displayed at the Waldorf Astoria 
Hotel during the Convention in the “IAA Gallery of 
Distinguished Advertising,” providing a market-by- 
market panorama of international advertising. 

Closing date for the contest is April 1, entry fee for 
each campaign $5, chairman of the Awards Commit- 
tee, Bernard Rome. 

The European Council has organized chartered 
airplane trips to the U.S. via Bermuda. Leaving 
London, Zurich or Frankfurt on April 8 and returning 
May Ist, three optional, all-expenses paid routes are 
offered: (a) round-trip to New York; (b) takes in 
Washington, Dayton, Chicago and Cleveland; (c) in- 
cludes trip to California and back. In all cases, the 
itinerary provides for ample time to attend the 
Congress in New York. 

Whether you are in Europe or on any of the other 
continents, plan to congregate at the Congress. You 
can still send in your reservation, or make it at the 
door on opening day. 

HENRY R. WEBEL 
Editor 


INCOMING MAIL 


Dear Henry: 

On page 15 of the December issue I note a discrepancy in 
the number of TV sets in Lebanon. The article by Rafic Habib 
says there are 5,000. The Advision ad says 15,000, and the 
article on page 20 says 18,000, though the latter figure is for 
November. 

Richard F. Cousins 
DILLON-COUSINS & ASSOCIATES, INC. 
New York 


Congratulations to member Dick Cousins on his 
perspicacity. We called the divergence to the atten- 
tion of Mr. Habib who writes: 


Dear Mr. Webel: 

The figure of 5,000 which I indicated, was based on the last 
official records available at the time my article was written, 
and gave the situation as up to the end of 1959. 

Meanwhile, the latest figures for the Ist semester of 1960 
which have now been made available, show an increase of 
6,000 sets approximately for that period. 

In view of the extreme popularity Television is gaining in 
our country, we can very well expect that the figures mentioned 
by Mr. Takchi namely 15,000 by July and 18,000 by Novem- 
ber 1960, will have come true, and be confirmed by official 
records in due time. 

Rafic Habib 
Business Manager 
LISSAN-UL-HAL 
Beirut, Lebanon 
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A Different Revolution 





“The countries of Latin America are caught up today in a complex 
process of social change... Traditional ruling classes have been losing 
ground and new social groups are growing in numbers and political 
strength.” 


This is the theme of a new book entitled “Social Change in Latin 
America Today”, sponsored by the Council on Foreign Relations. It is 
fascinating reading for anyone dealing with Latin America today. One 
essay points out, for example, how this social revolution is different from 
the normal political struggle of the “ins” and “outs”. It says: 


“Most important of all, a new and as yet unconsolidated middle 
class is emerging. Its members are developing effective leadership and 
power. They are receptive to new ideas which are now reaching them... 


“There appear to be two large blocs within the middle strata—the 
salaried and professional people, and those with a direct stake in private 
property and free enterprise.” 


The salaried and professional people, the author points out, are 
executives, managers, supervisors, engineers, architects, technicians, me- 
chanics, etc. Those with a direct stake in private property are the owners 
of small to medium businesses and farm owners. 


According to surveys, it is this kind of people, in great numbers, 


who are the readers of MECANICA POPULAR. 


For example, of its 265,000 primary readers, 69% or 182,850, are 
either Latin American owners of small businesses and farms or middle 
management executives working as managers or supervisors in business 
and industry. They can and do influence the purchase of material and 
equipment for their companies. 74.1{ state this specifically. They are 
the “specifiers.” 


The readers of MECANICA POPULAR are well educated. 87.814 have 
more than a grammar school education and 31.7% have attended a college 
or university. The greatest number of degrees are in engineering—35.6% . 
In fact, more than 55‘ of all degrees held are in engineering, science, 
architecture and agriculture. These are the people active in and concerned 
with building the new Latin America. 

The readers of MECANICA POPULAR in Latin America are not 
only well educated, they are mature. The average age is 35, with 61.2% 
concentrated in the vital 26-45 age group—the age where people are 
“developing effective leadership and power”. 

We'd like to tell you more about MECANICA POPULAR’s readers 
and how important they can be in the sale of your company’s products. 
They are the “specifiers” in the new middle management on whom top 


management relies. ; pon 
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IAA PLANS AHEAD 


e At a recent meeting of the Board of Directors of 
the International Advertising Association, an over-all 
basic plan was adopted to organize intensively the 
program activities of the Association, in which Head- 
quarters and all chapters will be formed into hard- 
working task forces. 

The plan provides for the establishment of two 
groups operating throughout the Association—that 
is, in all chapters everywhere in the world. One group 
will be known as the General Project Group. The 
other group will be known as the Technical Project 
Group. 

The General Project Group, headed by a trium- 
virate consisting of Oscar Cornejo, Sylvan Barnet 
and James Gilbert, will consist of four te eight head- 
quarters members plus one member from each of the 
chapters, to be appointed by each chapter chairman. 

The functions of “General Project” are: 

a. To develop action programs for the Interna- 
tional Advertising Association as a whole, for 
the purpose of promoting the international ad- 
vertising profession, its standards of practice 
and its code of ethics, and to promote the 
education of various groups in the need and 
importance of international advertising to in- 
ternational trade. 

b. To formulate position papers on key questions 
pertaining to the practice and standards of 
international advertising. 

For some years, the International Chamber of 
Commerce has taken the lead in this work. So have 
other organizations such as the 4-A’s in the U. S. 
and newly formed organizations of advertising agen- 
cies in Latin America and Europe. We do not mean 
to compete, but we do mean to address ourselves 
to the important problems of international advertis- 
ing and for the Association to do basic work on them 
and stand up and be counted. 

Basic projects may include the definition of full 
agency service . . . recommendations for the stand- 
ardization of rate cards and outdoor advertising bill- 
boards ... the problems of split commissions . . . audit 
bureaus of circulation . . . controlled circulation .. . 
qualitative and quantitative analysis of circulations 
... market research practices . . . advertising councils. 

The Group is to confer on these projects at suit- 
able intervals—perhaps as frequently as six times a 
year—and formulate basic papers for study by the 
individual chapters who will send their recommen- 
dations back to the Group for final synthesis and for 
adoption as a basic position of the Association. 

As for the Technical Project Group, this will be 
a similar type operation but will involve continuous 
work along industry lines such as food, drugs, auto- 
motive, chemical, tobacco, liquor, industrial, machin- 
ery, etc. The hope is to establish international working 
groups on an international basis and on a local basis 
for the exchange of information, for the study of case 
histories, and for basic work which can be discussed 


each year at the International Congress workshop 
meetings. 

All chapter chairmen have been invited to co- 
operate in the project. From time to time THE INTER- 
NATIONAL ADVERTISER will report on the progress 
made by the various groups. 





Our Corps of Foreign Correspondents 

Mr. Basil Burton, chairman of the World’s Press 
News Publishing Co., Ltd. London, has agreed to 
function as co-ordinator of information between the 
European Council of I.A.A. and THE INTERNATIONAL 
ADVERTISER. We are confident that his helping hand 
will greatly strengthen our efforts to present a compen- 
dium of facts and observations on all phases of inter- 
national marketing and to serve as a medium for the 
exchange of ideas by our members. 

The following have agreed to act as correspondents 
for their respective countries: 

DENMARK: Ole Sylvester-Hvid; FINLAND: Ralf Sit- 
tkoff; FRANCE: Jacques Thibaud; GERMANY: Giinter 
Wolff; GREECE: Manos Pavlides; HOLLAND: C. J. van 
Geel; ITALY: Dr. Maria Bergamasco-Visconti; NOR- 
Way: Jonas S. K. Schotz; spAIN: Francesco Garcia- 
Ruescas; SWEDEN: Nils Farnert; UNITED KINGDOM: 
Leslie Cort. 

The editor of THE INTERNATIONAL ADVERTISER 
expresses his thanks to these members for their prof- 
fered collaboration and hopes this initiative will 
stimulate members in other countries to step forward 
and volunteer their cooperation. 








Have you registered yet for: 


THE 13th ANNUAL 
IAA WORLD CONGRESS 


April 17, 18, 19, 1961 


Park Avenue and 50th Street 
Hotel Waldorf-Astoria 
New York City 


If not, now’s the time to tell your secretary to 
send in your registration for this year’s Con- 
gress on: 


WORLD MARKETING — 
PROSPECTS, PROBLEMS and PROFITS 


COME TO HEAR — 


political and economic reports by top 
international newsmen and marketing experts 
* panels of dynamic agency — and client — 
organization men talking ‘‘shop”’ 
* international success stories told by 
the men who made them 
* luncheon addresses on business and politics 


. AND TO TAKE A REALLY ACTIVE PART IN — 


* lively round table conferences on topics 
ranging from budgeting to market research 

* gala cocktail dance for delegates and guests 

* first [AA advertising contest. All entries 
displayed throughout the Congress. 


INTERNATIONAL ADVERTISING ASSOCIATION INC. 
HOTEL ROOSEVELT, MADISON AVENUE at 45th STREET 
NEW YORK 17, N. Y. 
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Through 
International 
Management 
You Reach 
The Most 
Concentrated 
Audience 

Of Top 
International 
Management 
Men That Any 
Magazine 
Delivers 


IF YOU SELL goods or services to world business, chances are 
your sales targets include management men who make final buy- 
ing decisions for their companies. /nternational Management 
reaches this group exclusively. 


Every subscriber either owns his company or holds managerial 
status. No other magazine puts you in touch with such a con- 
centrated audience of top business men overseas — 33,000 of 
them. 


They’re located in all the major markets of the free world (out- 
side of U. S. and Canada). Each one participates in the purchase 
of goods and services for his company. Many hold government 
positions. They can and do influence the purchase of capital goods 
imported by their country. They also have a voice in the estab- 
lishment of foreign concerns. 


WHAT THIS MEANS TO YOU: You get mass coverage 
of important management men in every market of the 
free world outside the United States and Canada for an 
average of only $12 per country. This is based on the 
$1,195 cost of a full page, black-and-white ad, which 
reaches key businessmen in approximately 100 countries. 


Written exclusively to serve the job interests of international 
management men, this unique magazine commands a strong 
loyalty among its subscribers. A recent survey showed that they 
average | hours 52 minutes reading each issue. And keep in mind 
that these are bound to be busy men: 71.5% of subscribers are 
general officers of their companies. Here, indeed, are the right 
men in the right frame of mind to learn about products which 
you want them to know ... prefer... buy. 


For further information, contact your McGraw-Hill representa- 
tive at any U.S. office, or at the overseas offices below. /nterna- 
tional Management, McGraw-Hill Building, 330 W. 42nd St., 
New York 36, N.Y. 


Frankfurt am Main, Germany London W1, England 
85 Westendstrasse 34 Dover St. 
Geneva, Switzerland Tokyo, Japan 
2 Place du Port International Media Representatives Ltd. 


Shadon Hojin 14 
2-chome, Marunouchi 
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international Television — 
the New Frontier 


by LEONARD H. GOLDENSON 
President, 
American Broadcasting-Paramount Theaters, Inc. 


The following remarks are from an address deliv- 

ered before the San Francisco Advertising Club on 
March 1, 1951. 
e Full and free communications are the bridge to un- 
derstanding. It is not easy. Even face-to-face, man- 
to-man, it is hard to communicate—and it is harder 
when there is distance and conflict and language 
barriers. However, the means of communication have 
developed at a dizzying pace. The printing press is 
500 years old. Radio is 50 years old—but television 
is only 15. 

Yet television is already breaking out of its na- 
tional boundaries. It will soon circle the globe. Radio 
now circles the globe, but it has not become a truly 
global force because of the sound barrier, which is 
language. Television can break that barrier, because 
one does not need to translate a picture. Even a pic- 
ture that doesn’t move—that doesn’t fly instantly into 
a million homes—conveys its message. Television has 
done much to broaden our horizon through informa- 
tion, education and entertainment. It has the potential 
—and the promise—of transmitting around the world 
the understanding that is essential for world peace. 

We must come to know the people and the prob- 
lems of other countries on a sufficiently personal and 
intimate basis. The present lack of such understand- 
ing was graphically pointed up during a trip that I 
made last summer throughout South and Central 
America. Many of the countries were, and are still, 
in the turbulence of change—beset by nationalist 
expression—by some governments struggling to pre- 
serve or extend democratic processes—by too little 
understanding of what our country has done, or stands 


for or aspires for others—and by the insidious and 
well organized and determined efforts of Communist 
elements to take over. Similarly, the seriousness of 
these general conditions seem to be quite unknown 
to the American public, whose image of these coun- 
tries is blurred by oversimplified and dated school 
geography courses and by the misunderstanding and 
lack of knowledge that distance and infrequent per- 
sonal contact will create.. 

Fortunate then are we that a visual communica- 
tions means is close at hand. In a way, it seems rather 
providential that the timetable of science—working 
within its own framework of research and develop- 
ment—is soon to provide us with the technical means 
of simultaneous live international television. For, in 
the not too distant future, satellites will encircle the 
globe and be able to transmit the sound and image 
of events from any one place on earth to another— 
live and simultaneously. 





We have long felt that the electronics era of 
advertising had not received “equal time” — 
or editorial space — with other media. Hence, 
we present this special section which, we believe, 
marks the first time that International Radio and 
Television have been featured comprehensively 
between four covers. 





And what an opportunity it will afford, if we can 
only realize its potential and use it properly. 

For every television receiver will be not only a 
window on the world, but a mirror for mankind. The 
American farmer will be able to see his counterpart 
in Guatemala. The doctor in Brazzaville will come to 
know the doctor in Berlin . .. the businessman in Mel- 
bourne, his associate in Tokyo. Everywhere, men will 
look and understand the inevitable lesson of human- 
ity. That all men are much alike. 

And the lessons that television will teach are not 
only lessons of similarity. It will show human differ- 
ences as well, and, it is hoped, will communicate 
understanding of these differences. For now, people 
will be able to see and judge for themselves. They 
will, for the first time, enjoy first-hand, immediate 
impressions of their neighbors. Television on a global 
basis can, in effect, bring people together—dissipating 
suspicion and highlighting common goals over in- 
dividual differences. 

It can further serve to alleviate one of mankind’s 
great handicaps existing today; namely illiteracy. 
While millions of people in many parts of the world 
cannot read, they can see and hear—by television. 
By the simple equation that a picture is worth a 
thousand words, television can literally hasten the 
progress of understanding by hurdling the handicap 
imposed by mass illiteracy. 

The challenge as well as opportunity will lie with 
the programs transmitted. These programs can em- 
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brace the areas of programming that we are familiar 
with, namely, entertainment and public information. 

Since the beginning of time, people have loved 
to be entertained and the entertainer has been better 
able to make friends than many a diplomat. For exam- 
ple, Louis Armstrong—in the Congo recently—is as 
important in his way as a program of practical aid. 
He communicates through his music the humanity of 
our country. 

And entertainment can help, especially in the begin- 
ning, to bridge the barriers of language. The dance, 
the song, the comedian—need no language to convey 
their message. Perhaps, international television will 
ultimately lead to an international language, but until 
such time, entertainment will have a special im- 
portance and deserves special respect. Public affairs 
programs, rich in information, will also become in- 
creasingly important. Events transmitted quickly and 
accurately make for a better informed people. 

There are tremendous burdens imposed on those 
who will have a voice in the development of televi- 
sion. For as we speak of its emergence in many new 
countries, we cannot assume that it will be fashioned 
after television as we know it to be today. The stand- 
ards of taste, the degree of education and literacy, 
the economic foundation and, of no less importance, 
the governments themselves have a direct bearing on 
the form it will take. 

In speaking as I have of the potential inherent in 
the interchange of information—in both directions— 
I should not neglect to state that international tele- 
vision will be nurtured by the very growth of televi- 
sion within individual foreign countries. So that when 
global television technically takes place, it will be 
drawing upon a very broad base of television viewers 
in many countries. 

The world market potential is indeed substantial. 
In Western Europe alone, economists predict by 1970 
a 60% rise in the European standard of living with 
a 115 billion dollar potential increase in private 
consumption. And what of Asia, Africa and Latin 
America? 

Last year alone, the 1,353 television stations op- 
erating throughout the world, represented a 24% 
increase over the previous year. One hundred sixty- 
three new stations began telecasting in Western Eur- 
ope; fifty-nine in the Sino-Soviet bloc. In one year, 
seven million new television receivers brought the 
number of sets outside the United States and Canada 
to an approximate total of thirty-nine million. Of 
these, thirty-three million are in the Free World 
while six million are within the Soviet orbit. 

With this growth, there will also be a proportion- 
ately greater need and demand for programming. 
And we can hope that these countries will find, as 
we have, that the medium can considerably broaden 
all horizons for its viewers—culturally, educationally 
as well as by entertainment. 

It remains for business to utilize the most success- 
ful marketing techniques—and to apply them on a 
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broad global scale. As it is already true with a num- 
ber of companies, corporate thinking must become 
international and must apply its resources on a world- 
wide front. As an aid in achieving this end, television 
can open new channels of distribution to an unlimited 
and as yet untapped number of consumers. 

I can best illustrate the impact of television by a 
story. About 18 months ago on a trip to the Far East, 
I visited Thailand which then had 38,000 television 
sets in operation. The Colgate Palmolive Company 
was running a television commercial which stated 
that a free box of its Fab detergent would be given 
with each box top sent in. The Company received 
78,000 box tops! And I need not add to the effective- 
ness of this promotion and the story tiself by saying 
that—from every boat or sampan along the river, 
people were washing their clothes with Fab! 

From sails to jets to missiles—from drum beats to 
microwaves—the world has grown smaller. Time has 
grown shorter. Futures come upon us with a rush. 

Even as we meet today, the barriers are being 
pushed beyond our earth—through space—to other 
planets. Yes, the Soviet Union is very much in the 
picture. 


A RADIOPHONIC SCHOOL 


@ In the little town of Sutatenza, high in the Colom- 
bian Andes, a Catholic priest, Father Salcedo, set 
himself the task of educating the appallingly illiterate 
masses. He decided they could best be reached by 
radio and, a dozen years ago, built himself a tiny 
transmitter. It has since grown into two giant radio 
towers, one still located at Sutatenza, the other in 
Bogota, while over 46,000 one-frequency radios have 
been distributed in remote villages. 

Thousands of campesinos gather every day in 
homes and “classrooms” throughout Colombia to get 
— by radio — elementary education in reading, 
writing, agriculture, housekeeping and hygiene, as 
well as democracy and religion. 

The school of the air has been an inspiration, it 
has instilled in them civic pride and a desire to better 
their lives. It is being studied by Unesco for possible 
adaptation in other countries. 





The radio set above is the only teacher this Colombian farmer knows. 
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The World 


IN YOUR HOME 


by RALF BRENT 
President, Worldwide Broadcasting System 


e “People everywhere in the world can now listen 
to programs from anywhere in the world.” 

A few short years ago this statement would have 
applied only to the few people who had electricity in 
their homes or who had the financial ability to pur- 
chase very expensive radio receivers. 

Today that statement can be made about millions 
of people in almost every area of the globe. The star- 
tling rise of radio receivers capable of listening to the 
world is primarily due to one recent invention and 
another which has been a staple commodity the world 
over for many years: The first is the transistor which 
has replaced the radio tube which needs large amounts 
of power to operate. The second is the ordinary flash- 
light battery which is the only power the transistor 
needs. These batteries, available everywhere will 
operate a worldwide radio for months without replace- 
ment. 

People who live in the United States are very 
seldom exposed to international radio. They have 
so many local radio and television stations available 
to them they tend to forget that the air around them 
is filled with thousands of voices from countries thou- 
sands of miles away. Voices giving news, sending edu- 
cation, information about people and things around 
the world into homes where the listeners are hungry 
to hear what the world outside is like. 

In many countries such vast distances separate 
metropolitan areas that short wave transmissions are 
necessary to span the miles between cities. This is 
why in Argentina for example, over 85% of all radios 
are short wave equipped. In a recent study, commis- 
sioned by Metropolitan Broadcasting Corporation for 
its international division, Worldwide Broadcasting, 
International Research Associates disclosed that there 
are 12,000,000 short wave receivers in Latin America 
alone. 

Now what is the implication of all this for the inter- 
national advertiser? 

First, it provides him with a new avenue for adver- 
tising his products and services into other areas of the 
world on a daily, even hourly basis. And whether he 
places his advertising on WRUL, or on a short wave 
station in Ceylon, Latin-America, or in Europe, he can 
now reach the people he considers to be his customers 
in their native language, at the hour when they are 
most attentive and with program content which is of 
particular interest to them. 

Through international broadcasting the advertiser 
benefits from the excitement with which the listener 






















One of five TV towers erected in Sweden of seamless steel tubes. They 
are all just over 300 m. high—probably just to outdo the Eiffel tower 
in Paris. 


hears the programs from another country. This is 
especially true when he sponsors news. The news as 
it happens cannot be brought to the listening audience 
in any other way. The family at their receiver in a 
faraway land can hear John F. Kennedy as he is 
inaugurated as the 35th President of the United 
States. They walk through the New York Motor Boat 
Show with the announcer. They attend the United 
Nations. And the advertiser receives the gratitude of 
that family for bringing the world into their home. 

If the advertiser is wise, he offers the listener 
abroad, a souvenir of the event to which he has lis- 
tened. He offers a picture of President Kennedy. He 
offers a compass key chain on the Motor Boat Show. 
And he then receives the tangible proof of the feeling 
he has created, the selling climate he has accom- 
plished when he counts the mail and reads the letters. 

Thousands of requests for President Kennedy’s pic- 
ture have come in from all over Latin-America, Eur- 
ope and Africa in response to such an offer by Owens- 
Corning Fiberglas Division when they sponsored the 
inauguration. More thousands of letters were received 
by Outboard Marine, International, asking for a “com- 
pass key chain” and information about Johnson, Evin- 
rude and Gale outboard motors from their sponsorship 
of the New York Motor Boat Show in English and 
Spanish. 

International commercial advertising by radio is 
relatively new. It is being researched. It is being ex- 
panded. New techniques are being tried. But it is 
already a sharp tool for international advertisers to 
use, one which is already accomplishing results for 
advertisers such as Time Magazine, Goodyear and 
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Firestone, Norton Abrasives, Merrill Lynch Pierce 
Fenner and Smith to name a few. 

It also provides an opportunity for the businessmen 
of the world to tell the story of free enterprise around 
the world. International broadcasting will grow in 
importance and impact within a short period of time. 

The satellites are coming to make international 
broadcasting a medium as reliable as local radio and 
television are now in the world’s great cities. 

The international advertiser must learn to use it 
now so he may be ready to share in its benefits as 
they continue to unfold in the future. 


Broadcasting from an iIsiand 


by ARTHUR GORDON 
Pan American Broadcasting Company 


@ The unique position of Radio Swan—that of an 
international broadcasting station giving virtually lo- 
cal service—has brought it to the attention of many 
international advertisers. By virtue of its 50,000-watt 
medium wave (plus short wave) broadcasts, many 
listeners throughout the Caribbean Area tune it in 
on the standard broadcast band they associate with 
local stations. And due to its location just off the 
east coast of Honduras, plus its “Voice of the Carib- 
bean” slogan, the local touch is enhanced. 

Radio Swan has also been brought to the atten- 
tion of Dr. Castro, whose attacks on it resulted in 
stories in Newsweek and The New York Times. 
Dr. Castro objects to so many Cubans listening to its 
newscasts which enable listeners to hear a non-slanted 
report of events relating to Cuba-U. S. relations. The 
station has also made its facilities available to organi- 
zations desiring to broadcast the truth to Cubans. In 
many respects, this is an important reflection of non- 
governmental American sentiment. 

Located on the Island of Swan, approximately 90 
miles from Honduras and privately owned, Radio 
Swan went on the air in mid-1960 to bring “outside” 
local programming within a commercial format to 
people in Central America and the Caribbean. Pro- 
gramming has become preponderantly Spanish, al- 
though English broadcasts are maintained. 

One of the outstanding features is the use of Radio 
Press International, a news service utilized by many 
U. S. stations. Providing accurate, late, non-censored 
or government-inspired news, RPI has found thou- 
sands of enthusiastic listeners throughout the Swan 
broadcast area. Particularly popular are the spot 
pickups from RPI reporters in Tokyo, Paris, London, 
Washington—wherever news is being made. Other 
programming emphasizes dramatic serials and pleas- 
ant music. 

All programming and commercials are prepared 
and taped in New York under the guidance of Horton 
H. Heath, general manager of Radio Swan, and flown 
to the Island. 
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Planes of the Coastal Airline regularly bring the records of programs 
taped in New York for broadcasting by Radio Swan on Swan Island. 


TELEVISION’S 
OFFSHORE GROWTH 


by Howarp L. KANy 
Director of International Business Relations 
CBS Television Stations Division 


@ Television began to hit its stride in many countries 
outside the United States several years ago, thereby 
offering the responsible American broadcaster un- 
paralleled opportunities for business growth. Those 
who are directly involved in international television 
find themselves in a heady atmosphere, growing in- 
creasingly aware of the medium’s tremendous off- 
shore potential. 

No other form of mass communications combines 
the impact and versatility of television, lending itself 
as it does to educational, newsgathering, dramatic and 
entertainment purposes. Moreover, television pos- 
sesses a unique ability to reach all social levels, find- 
ing enthusiastic audiences whether in crude villages 
of Africa and Asia or cosmopolitan centers of Western 
Europe. 

In August, 1960, the number of television stations 
being built or in operation outside the United States 
was 1,383, more than twice the number two years 
previously. At the same time an estimated 40,360,244 
television sets were in use outside the U. S., compared 
with 23,814,000 sets two years before. It has been 
estimated that by 1962 there will be more offshore 
television sets than there will be within the United 
States. 

A continual stream of visitors from other countries 
come to us seeking help in technical, administrative 
and programming problems as well as in a host of 
other areas. During 1960 more than 150 television 
representatives from 45 countries visited my office 
in New York. During January, 1961, alone, I met 
with 30 foreign television representatives from such 
varied countries as Malaya, Lebanon, Japan and Eng- 
land. Over the past 10 months we negotiated agree- 


ments with organizations in four countries. West 
Germany, Italy, Argentina and Peru, by which our 
experience is being used to help establish television 
systems and to provide consultation and facilities for 
already existing television networks and stations in 
these countries. 

In Argentina, for example, PROARTEL, (Produc- 
ciones Argentinas de Television), was formed last 
June to create and produce programming for telecasts 
in Buenos Aires. Five ultra-modern studios in Buenos 
Aires provide facilities for film, video tape and live 
production of television programs. These studios are 
adequate to fulfill both present and anticipated fu- 
ture needs of Argentine television. 

In the light of television’s present growth rate 
around the world, it seems only natural to conjecture 
about the future of international television. As foreign 
markets grow and expand, they increase their own 
facilities and start producing more of their own tele- 
vision programs. Ultimately we look forward to a 
truly international television market with unhindered 
exchange of television programs among many coun- 
tries. Such a condition definitely does not lie “just 
around the corner.” Many problems, some already 
looming, others unforeseen, will come up in future 
years. 

But when global television comes into being, it 
can only realize its full potential by affording mutual 
exchange of information and ideas among people of 
all lands. Television used in such a manner could 
work powerfully to close national ideological gaps, 
could in fact serve as a tremendous force for world 
peace. Today this is only a vision, but I have no 
doubts about it becoming a reality. 


RADIO MASS COVERAGE 
IN LATIN AMERICA 


by A. M. MARTINEZ 
President, Caribbean Networks, Inc. 


® I am sure readers of THE INTERNATIONAL 
ADVERTISER know a great deal about international 
advertising media in Latin America, and perhaps, a 
very emphatic perhaps, a glamour of seeing a full 
page in colors on an international magazine or to hear 
big talk about the progress of television has made us 
forget another most important medium. 

Therefore, I should like to give you my thoughts 
about the most inexpensive advertising medium with 
the largest circulation . . . the most inexpensive be- 
cause rates for programs and spots have not gone up 
as much as they have in other media . . . the largest 
circulation because radio sets are sold at prices the 
masses can easily afford. 

There are almost 25 million radio homes in Latin 
America with a population of 197 million people. 
In other words, there are 7.8 persons per radio set, 
or one set in 1.73 homes. This is an impressive figure 


of mass circulation. 

There is no question in my mind that radio today 
reaches the masses. It reaches them with entertain- 
ment, with “soap operas,” news, music, variety, com- 
edy. Is there a more pleasant way to convince people 
to buy a product? 

The type of product to be sold will determine the 
program or advertising plan to be used. For example, 
it has been conclusively proven by such advertisers 
as Colgate-Palmolive, Sterling Products, Proctor & 
Gamble, Coca Cola, just to mention these four com- 
panies, that women in Latin America make up from 
50% to 60% of the radio listening audience. There- 
fore, one way of attracting women to ilsten to your 
sales message is with “Soap Operas,” commonly known 
in Latin America as “novelas.” 

Here I should like to mention that these “novelas” 
are not mere translations of American Soap Operas, 
but originals written by professional script writers, 
in Spanish, with Spanish flavor, setting and situations. 
The more “local” the “soap opera,” the more success- 
ful for the advertiser and for the radio station, and 
the more “novelas” a station can broadcast, the more 
audience it will command. 

I know a radio network which for the last 10 years 
has been broadcasting no less than 35 novelas daily. 
This consistent type of progamming reveals a very 
interesting fact: During the first six months of 1960, 
over 25,000 ‘new radio sets were imported into the 
country, a sure indication of the listening interest 
developed by this and other stations in that country 
in spite of all other media efforts including glamorous 
television. This story is not confined to one country, 
but generally to most countries in Latin America. 
There are more radio sets sold today than in any other 
previous years. 





Even in black aad white, this scene from a color film commercial 
produced by Corafilm, Itda., of Bogota, Columbia, retains much of its 
artistic appeal. 
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Generally speaking, the advertiser will find broad- 
casting people able and willing to render much better 
service than in he past. Stations have more powerful 
transmitting equipment, modern studio facilities, flex- 
ibility in programming and in many countries, net- 
works for national coverage have been organized using 
the station in the Capital City as the originating sta- 
tion with repeating transmitters in several smaller 
cities. In most cases, the entire programming of the 
basic station in the Capital City is retransmitted 
simultaneously in the other cities by connecting the 
stations with FM links, assuring quality of reception 
all over the network. 

There was a time when the networks were formed 
using shortwave transmitters, but this was defective 
and not always sure of getting a clear and strong 
signal at all hours of the day and night. Frequency 
Modulation (FM) trnasmitters have facilitated this 
operation, even to the point of connecting the studios 
in the center of town with the transmitting building 
located outside and away from the studios, instead of 
using poor quality telephone lines for this purpose. 

Other networks, because of the difficulties of the 
terrain, are made by recording the entire program- 
ming of the station on magnetic tape, to be used one 
week later in the other cities, so programs on Monday 
will always be on Mondays in the other cities. Since 
magnetic tape can be used, erased and recorded again 
and again literally hundreds of times without loss of 
quality, this has helped some broadcasters to organize 
a radio network almost at will. It is better, of course, 
to use a network interconnected with FM links, there- 
by, avoiding the necessity of watching for dated 
programs which may be detrimental to the sale of 
products at certain times of the year. 

And so, today we have many factors which make 
radio a most effective medium. The results depend 
on what you put into it. 


CLOSED-CIRCUIT TELEVISION 
TRAINS MEXICAN PHYSICIANS 


© U. S. produced big-screen closed-circuit color tele- 
vision is being used to teach the latest surgical and 
public health techniques to Mexico’s doctors. 

At a recent surgeon’s meeting telecasts were beamed 
from Juarez Hospital to the National Cinema, and the 
audience witnessed the cessation of tremors in a pa- 
tient suffering from Parkinson’s disease after Dr. 
Hector Martinez Romero of the hospital’s neurosur- 
gical unit injected a chemical into his brain. It was 
the first time this delicate procedure had ever been 
shown anywhere on TV—either closed-circuit or 
broadcast. 

The show was produced by Teletalent, Inc., New 
York TV organization, in cooperation with the Mexi- 
can Ministry of Health, and sponsored by Ciba de 
Mexico. It is probably the first successful closed- 
circuit TV programs ever shown in Mexico. 
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EVALUATING DOMESTIC 
FILM COMMERCIALS 


by KENNETH ALAN SILVER 
New York Manager, Alexander International * 


e@ Film advertising in most world markets encom- 
passes two media—theater screen and television. Both 
media are growing in importance not only in the so- 
called “emerging” markets, but also in major markets 
in Europe and the Western Hemisphere. In Germany, 
for example, the review board of the West German 
film industry recently announced that they noted a 
250% increase in use of theater advertising shorts 
in 1960 over the total in 1955. 

Therefore, in considering the use of film, both tele- 
vision and theater screen advertising should be eval- 
uated. To consider one and not the other would arbi- 
trarily limit the effectiveness of your investment in 
advertising films. 

Let us follow the steps taken by an international 
advertising manager who has decided to review his 
domestic films for their suitability to overseas markets. 
Whether he does this himself or it is done by his 
international advertising agency or advertising film 
distributor, the procedure would be the same. It is 
essentially uncomplicated. 

First, it is determined which commercials were 
produced in 35mm. This is important because the 
greatest percentage of theater screen advertising is 
shown in theaters with 35mm projection equipment. 
It will probably be found that films thought to be 
available only in 16mm were actually shot on 35mm 
negative stock and that 35mm prints can be made. 
Most thoughtful producers always shoot their original 
footage on 35mm even though their clients may only 
see 16mm prints and may not be aware that 35mm 
versions could be prepared. 

As our first film selection factor we see that films 
available in 35mm as well as in 16mm are preferable 
for adaptation to overseas use because they can be 
shown in theaters as well as over TV. 

The second selection factor is that of color. Many 
domestic films are originally shot in color, either for 
use on theater screens or for transmission with color 
TV programs. The fact that review prints may be in 
black & white is not proof-positive that color versions 
are not available. This must be checked carefully. 

It is generally conceded that color makes an impor- 
tant “plus” factor when the commercial is shown in 
theaters. Most ads are in color as theaters charge the 
same as they do for black & white, and the audiences 
have come to expect this additional attraction, much 
as they prefer feature films in color. Therefore, a film 
available in 35mm color is preferable to a film only in 
black & white because it can then be shown to best 
advantage on theater screens, as well as in 16mm over 
television. 


* Alexander International is the overseas division of the Alexander 
Film Co., Colorado Springs, Colorado. 
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The third selection factor is superimposed titles. 
Many domestic films contain titles superimposed on 
the picture track. If the overseas markets for which 
the film is destined speak the same language, prob- 
ably no problem exists. If the overseas markets in 
which the film is to be used speak other languages, 
then the titles generally must be removed. It is 
neither expensive nor difficult technically to do this. 

However, a judgment must be made as to how the 
film’s effectiveness is affected by the absence of titles. 
For many productions, the emphasis provided by titles 
can be supplied by added emphasis on the sound 
track. Others sag badly without titles. 

If it is decided that titles are needed, they should 
be replaced in the correct language or languages. 
Since generally a new printing negative is required 
for each different language version, it is possible that 
the cost factor of this requirement might make it 
more feasible not to select this particular film for over- 
seas use. Therefore, a film that can stand on its own 
without superimposed titles when several different 
languages are involved is preferable to a film that re- 
quires more than one or two new printing negatives. 

The fourth selection factor is the sound track. If the 
film under consideration is going into similar language 
markets, one need only consider the content of the 
narration. Is there some reference which might irri- 
tate an overseas audience? If so, good judgment might 
indicate that copy changes be made and the film 
revoiced. 





The Lebanese Television Company's modern building atop the highest 
mountain of Beirut. 


If the commercial is destined for markets in which 
different languages are spoken, revoicing is necessary. 
Does the narration require lip synchronization? Gen- 
erally speaking, revoicing costs rule out the use of 
most films with “lip sync” as the charge for revoicing 
films with “voice over” narration is much lower. 

The fifth selection factor is the quality of the visual 
message. Having narrowed down the choice of films 
by purely technical considerations, the final selections 
can now be based on the effectiveness of the visual 
message. To do this, one must view the films as they 
would appear to overseas audiences. The films must 
be seen through their eyes. 

The films should each be screened several times. 
To concentrate on the visual message, the sound 
should be turned off. Here are some of the points that 
should be checked: 

a. Cast. Will the market area for which the film 
is intended readily accept the racial types por- 
trayed? Some markets respond favorably to racial 
types dissimilar from their own, but others don’t. 
Often, a film done in animation stands up better 
overseas than a film using live actors. The cartoon 
figures may belong to no particular racial type and 
are therefore accepted by a diversity of peoples. 
b. Setting. Is the setting of the film such that 
the overseas viewers can relate to it? If it is com- 
pletely outside their experience, perhaps they will 
not find it believable. Are there such give-aways as 
signs in the wrong language that show the film to 
be “foreign”? 

c. Taboos. Many scenes that would not cause a 

question mark domestically can be damaging in 

other markets. Often it is advisable to seek the 
opinion of an expert to avoid the many pitfalls 
caused by differing religious, moral and cultural 
values in countries where the film may be shown. 

Carefully selected domestic films, when adapted 
properly for other markets, can do an excellent job. 
Even after retitling and revoicing, the savings over 
the cost of new productions are considerable. 

Remembering always that the bulk of an adver- 
tiser’s budget should buy effective sales producing 
coverage, the use of domestic films that are not really 
suitable even after adaptation may be ill-advised. 
It is sometimes good business then to design new 
productions that meet the special needs fo the over- 
seas markets. Even though the initial cost may be 
more, the selling job done will be better. 


International TV Commercials Shown in Texas 


@ From Japanese vitamins to British cosmetics, a 
galaxy of international TV commercials were ex- 
hibited in Dallas, Texas, on March 2, at the studios 
of Keitz & Herndon, Inc., film producers. 

Included were commercials produced by Halas 
and Batchelor Cartoon Films Ltd., London, England, 
and spots for six clients of Japan’s largest advertising 
agency, Dentsu Advertising Ltd. 
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NEW PATTERNS 
OF FILM DISTRIBUTION 


by Raut C. CONANGLA 
Latin American Sales Co-ordinator ABC Films, Inc. 


® Television development has achieved great suc- 
cesses during the past few months. However, these 
outstanding developments have also brought new 
problems to the international film distributor overseas. 

At one time, a film distributor could send a man on 
a sales trip abroad to cover any given territory, simply 
carrying pilots and descriptive literature of the shows 
in his portfolio, and most likely he would complete 
the swing through the various markets and return to 
New York with a number of sales in his briefcase. Re- 
peating this routine six or ten months later, he would 
then sell the new material he had available and so on. 

This has changed to a great extent. The successful 
American film distributor now must, by necessity, be 
locally represented, to keep up to date in the con- 
stantly changing price structure in every market, and 
to cope with new problems, such as dubbing problems 
of nationalistic nature in Latin America, price restric- 
tions in Japan, import limitations in Great Britain, 
censorship in France, Germany, Italy, etc., plus greater 
selectivity everywhere. 

The film buyer abroad, too, has changed his meth- 
ods. He now subscribes to American, European and 


YOU CAN AFFORD 
NEW YORK CITY’S 
MUSICAL UMBRELLA! 


— now serving two international 


MUSIC + LYRICS + PRODUCTION CAMPAIGNS & COPY 
During '60 HAP wrote and produced 4 cinema- 
scope movie tracks, jingle campaigns for 3 
cigarette brands .. . ‘‘Let’s Back Jack!”-ed vote- 
along style in sound trucks .. : created and pro- 
duced a mail-order musical package selling to 
teenagers... chose and produced 8 released 
pop record sides. HAP is now serving 2 interna- 
tional ad agencies. 

At right? HAP’s Howard Plummer —7 years 
Radio-TV writer-producer at 3 top NYC agencies, 
serving over 50 national advertisers. 


ASCAP Circle 6-5548 
200 West 57th St. 
MUSIC INC. New York 19, N.Y. 
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Latin American trade publications, which keep him 
informed of current shows and television trends. He is 
able to learn about TV shows even before the pro- 
grams are made available in any category. He is 
aware of ratings, the year in which the show was 
aired as well as who sponsored it in the USA. In 
other words, he has a definite idea of what he wants. 

Recently, the film buyer of a brand new station in 
a new market visited our country to negotiate several 
shows. He, of course, was offered complete lists of 
availabilities, including some programs two or three 
years old, but still offered as first runs for the new 
market. The gentleman discarded those shows which 
were two or three years old, even though they had 
never been shown in his market, insisting that he only 
wanted ‘new shows.’ It took experienced sales strategy 
to convince him that both “new” and “old” were of 
proven sales value for his market. 

One-hour series are getting to be very much in de- 
mand in some areas, for this type of program may be 
more profitably exploited by the station, than the 
average half-hour show. It takes more spot commer- 
cials and, therefore, doesn’t have to be sold as an 
entire program, which is an advantage in countries 
where there are very few possible sponsors of a full 
program. 

Dubbing problems in Latin America are one of 
the major distributor’s headaches, because each mar- 
ket wants to have the dubbing done in their own 
country and using their own local talent, which, of 
course, would not be financially advisable. 

Despite these present and future problems, if we 
consider the expectation that within the next ten 
months there will be more TV sets in use in the Free 
World, outside of the USA, than within this country, 
the forecast for the various video-film markets of the 
globe promises to be a very attractive one from now 
on. 


international Advertisers 
Turn to Television 


by ABE MANDELL 
Vice-President, International Department 
Independent Television Corporation 


@ Television as an international advertising medium 
can no longer “get by” on its novelty alone. The 
electronic miracle of lines and shapes that suddenly 
become people and of entertainment and commercials 
that arrive right in the living room is accepted with- 
out so much as a glance by youngsters who’ve grown 
up with the medium and even by the adults who 
marveled at television’s miracle a few scant years 
ago. 

Advertisers must be concerned with the reason for 
turning on the televison set. That reason is the 
program. The attraction must be good if the audi- 
ence is going to want to see it and stay with it through 
the commercials. 
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Photo United Nations 


View of the Palais Wilson, in Geneva, Headquarters of the Inter- 

I Tel ication Union (TU). Among its many activities, it 

continually seeks improv ts in techniq } and quipment in the 

field of tel tions, records freq igned by various 

countries in order to prevent crowding in those parts - of the spectrum 
where harmful interference may arise. 














Reactions all over the globe testify that the inter- 
nationally-oriented television program has proven 
world-wide acceptance. As distances shrink in the 
puff of the jetstream, tastes widen and grow more 
sophisticated. There is the demand for new “names,” 
a wish to see the stars that are popular in other 
lands—and again the truly international company is 
the only one that can readily satisfy this demand. 
Cameras are ready in England to join Jo Stafford, 
Peter Sellers, Ella Fitzgerald and some of the world’s 
top stars in a series of Stafford-hosted continental 
spectaculars. Fine technical facilities bring the Ameri- 
can public a session at the London Palladium, con- 
ceived by the great English impressario, Val Parnell 
—a program of such great interest that it will be an 
NBC network “spectacular”—and dramatic offerings 
with stars unable, or unwilling to make the trip to 
the U. S. (Ingrid Bergman, for example.) When stars 
of American television, like Jack Paar, Dinah Shore 
or Ed Sullivan get a wanderlust, the international 
company has the on-the-spot production facilities to 
follow them, wherever they go and at a moment’s 
notice. 

The best example of such an international televi- 
sion corporation is England’s Associated Television 
Limited. Ideally located at a midpoint in today’s 
global market, ATV is able to hire the cream of 
Europe and America’s production and acting talent, 
and, even now, is building at Elstree what promises 
to be the continent’s—and perhaps the world’s— 
largest television production facilities. ATV studios 
are visited today by the same network officials and 
advertisers who used to think of Hollywood as the 
entertainment capital of the world. 


ARGENTINE TELEVISION RATING SERVICE 


® Television has hit its stride in Argentina and mod- 
ern research technology has matched its pace. Insti- 
tuto IPSA, the Argentine marketing and opinion 


research firm, states that, as of mid-1960, television 
sets were to be found in 650,000 greater Buenos Aires’ 
homes—better than one out of three. Although 1950 
marked the inception of television in Argentina, the 
rate of acquisition of the magic boxes was very slow 
through the Peron years, and the spectacular fact is 
that three-quarters of the sets currently receiving the 
city’s three channels were purchased within the past 
four years. 

This overnight surge of television to first-rank posi- 
tion as an advertising medium has sent advertisers 
and agencies alike on an urgent hunt of reliable audi- 
ence measurement data. They found it in Videometro 
which was launched a few months ago. 

Using the diary method (employed in the United 
States by several important rating services) IPSA, an 
independent firm associated with New York’s Inter- 
national Research Associates, provides quarter-hourly 
breakdowns for each day of the week, presenting 
fluctuations in total audience as well as the audience 
share of each of Buenos Aires’ three channels. Addi- 
tional tabulations in the sixty-odd page Videometro 
report analyze the audiences of every program offered 
by these channels in the course of the TV week, break- 
ing down program listenership by income brackets 
and by sex and age groupings. Further details are 
available at International Research Associates, 350 
Fifth Avenue, New York. 


“OFF THE BEATEN PATH” 


by JEANETTE F. SYTSMA 
Vice-President, Intercontinental Services, Ltd. 


e A radio station in Guam, a rediffusion operation 
in Barbados, and a television station in Nigeria have 
many broad things in common. All are located in 
markets which are generally listed alphabetically in 
an addendum called “Small Markets” and excluded 
from the usual itineraries of “our overseas representa- 
tive,” yet each is, in its own communty, the primary 
source for entertainment and information. 

In relatively isolated areas the idea of providing 
a community service is almost always the purpose 
for establishing a radio or television station, and for 
this reason many such operations are initially govern- 
ment sponsored and often non-commercial. Of course 
no one sneers at the advertising revenue which even- 
tually makes these ventures profitable ones, but com- 
mercialism does not obscure their real raison d’etre. 
They continue always first of all to fulfill their man- 
date to bring information and entertainment to the 
community. 

A few examples will illustrate this. The economy 
of Haiti is not exactly a burgeoning one, but a tele- 
vision station was established there in December, 
1959. The set count in May of 1960 was reaching for 
a total of 900, but the station’s sales manager said 
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this did not mean very much since several of these 
sets ‘had nightly audiences of close to 3,000. I myself 
joined the ranks of the skeptics, but during the course 
of a station-visiting tour I witnessed this phenomenon, 
and disengaged myself from the skeptics. In the center 
of Port-au-Prince is a large grassy square with a 
band shell. In front of the bandstand marched a sentry 
with bayonet shouldered pacing back and forth with 
military precision. His job was to guard the television 
set which was mounted on the platform and this was 
one of the locations where a crowd watched “the 
show” every night. Tele-Haiti is providing a real 
community service in entertainment. 

Another example: Barbados has no radio station 
as such. It is serviced by Rediffusion—a system 
whereby piogr2mming is sent out over wires to speak- 
ers located in the homes of its subscribers. The sub- 
scribers keep their speakers turned on continuously 
and almost always at top volume. Since Rediffusion 
begins its programming at 6 a.m. and shuts down at 
11:00 p.m., the speakers serve admirably as clock 
radios. 

Four or five years ago the Government received 
warning at 2 a.m. that a hurricane had changed its 
course and Barbados was now in its direct path. In 
an effort to alert the island the rediffusion station 
was opened and the hurricane warning went out 
over the wires. The result was astonishing. The sound 
from the Rediffusion speakers wakened the subscrib- 
ers and all over the island warning was received in 
time to take protective measures. Many lives were 
saved and much property damage was averted—a 
rather spectacular bit of evidence of community 
service. 

Many advertisers have the mistaken notion that 
broadcast media exist for the sole purpose of being 
advertising media. We certainly do not want to be- 
little this function. They are excellent advertising 
media—but their performance of this function is ex- 
cellent only when their performance in community 
service is of greater excellence. 





The new British Broadcasting Corporation’s Television Centre at the 
White City, London, seen from the air. 
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IL.P.A. Favors 
Television Advertising 


@ The Institute of Practitioners in Advertising, which 
comprises 250 British advertising agencies, has come 
out in favor of an additional TV channel carrying 
advertising. 

“Despite understandable difficulties at its inception 
due to undeveloped creative resources, TV advertis- 
ing has proved itself to be one of the best ways of 
bringing goods before the public,” says the Institute. 
“In our opinion, however, it is being hampered in its 
proper development by the high costs and less-than- 
high level of service which a monopolistic situation 
always brings in its wake.” The Institute believes that 
the interests of the public, as well as the cause of 
advertising would best be served by creating an addi- 
tional television advertising channel, thus increasing 
the number of efficient advertising media. 

The main points in the Institute’s report are: 

1. TV advertising has proved an extremely effec- 
tive means of presenting manufacturers’ prod- 
ucts and services to the public, and of stimulat- 
ing sales of consumer goods. 

2. The present monopolistic situation has, however, 
led to high costs—militating against the small 
advertiser—and short-comings in service, to the 
disadvantage of all. 

3. An additional TV channel in which advertising 
is permitted is, therefore, regarded by the In- 
stitute as essential if the public is to be afforded 
the benefits of competition and a free choice 
of products. 

4. The Institute considers that an increase in hours 
of transmission, which has frequently been re- 
quested, would improve the effectiveness of 
television as an advertising medium. 

5. Sponsorship, in the sense that the advertiser 
controls or provides the programme matter, is 
regarded by the Institute as undesirable, and a 
continuation of the present method is recom- 
mended. 

6. The Institute has no views on “Pay TV” except 
that it should not be allowed to stand in the 
way of an additional advertising channel. 

7. Radio advertising would be a useful additional 
means of presenting manufacturers’ products 
and services to the public. 

About the B.B.C. operating a commercial channel, 
the report says: “The Institute does not subcribe to 
the fears expressed in some quarters that the B.B.C. 
has shown itself to be unable or unwilling to attract 
and sustain the majority audience or that it would 
necessarily be unable to handle advertising matter.” 


® A new broadcasting corporation, Broadcast Inter- 
national, 3 West 57th Street, New York, went into 
service last month. Inaugural broadcast was to the 
81-station network of Oesterreichischer Rundfunk in 
Austria, and daily public service broadcasts to 22 
countries are planned. 








: Ve ~ 


Meet your ABG-International TV man. 


He’s got exciting news for you about the start of 
operations of the new four-market Venezuelan TV 
network, with its key station, CVT, in Caracas. And 
your ABC-International man has additional good 
news about the increased coverage of the Central 
American Television Network whose five member 
stations are now doing a high-powered TV selling job 
in Guatemala, El Salvador, Costa Rica, Honduras and 
Nicaragua. Guayaquil, Ecuador, also has recently 
gone on the air as an affiliate of ABC-International. 


Now you can buy TV coverage in all or some of these 
important Latin-American markets with a single, 
centralized TV advertising contract from ABC-Inter- 
national. Join such advertisers as American-Stand- 
ard, Goodyear, J. B. Williams, Kayser-Roth, Murine, 
Nestle, Pan American, Parker Pen, S. C. Johnson, 
Vick Chemical, Westclox and others buying Latin- 
American TV through ABC-International. Meet your 
ABC-International TV man soon! ABC-International, 
7 West 66th St., New York 23, New York, SU 7-5000. 





» 'UNA HORA al mes 


¢ para estar al dia! 


AMERICA 


= CLINICA 


AN HOUR a month 
to keep up to date... 





that’s one reason why so many busy doctors have 
read this journal regularly for the past 21 years. 


PANAMERICAN 


Publishing Co., Inc. 


570 7th Avenue, New York 18, New York 














NORWAY * SWEDEN *% FINLAND * LUXEMBOURG % ITALY 





for International Direct Mail Advertising 


DILLON AGNEW ASSOCIATES, INC. 


offers, for your Direct Mail 
Advertising, Distributors’ Sales 
Material, Publication Inserts 


a completely centralized serv- 
ice in Holland for multi-market, 
multi-language campaigns un- 
der the direction of American 
advertising professionals 


%* SPAIN * PORTUGAL * FRANCE % BELGIUM * SWITZERLAND » 
WOGONIM GILINN % VINLSNY * 3933uD * ANVIWUID * NUVANNIG * 


Lists - Translations + Production + Processing 


For information write or call: 
Dillon Agnew Assoc. Inc., 10 East 49 St., New York 17, N.Y. 
Cable ‘‘Dilagnew’’ New York, N.Y. 
Dillon Agnew Assoc.(Europa), Spaarne 55, Haarlem, Holland 
Cable ‘‘Dilagnew"’ Haarlem, Holland 


Clients include: 

UPJOHN INTERNATIONAL, ALLIED CHEMICAL INTERNATIONAL, 
UNION CARBIDE INTERNATIONAL, U.S. STEEL EXPORT, MINNESOTA 
MINING & MFG., McGRAW-HILL PUBLISHING CO., MACMILLAN CO 
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A FOUR-WAY APPROACH 
TO INTERNATIONAL 
ADVERTISING... 


by Oscar CORNEJO 


® In order to meet competition at 
the local level it is recommended 
that an international manufacturer 
use a four-way promotional ap- 
proach consisting of international 
media programs, international pub- 
lic relations programs, local coop- 
erative media programs and sales 
promotion programs. 

The international media pro- 

Oscar Cornejo grams may feature product bene- 
fits, case history stories, and also help create a unified 
corporate image. These programs should be directed 
to the major fields of interest using appropriate media 
covering each one of these fields. In the case of print 
media, for example, it may be desirable to have verti- 
cal coverage by specific industries supplemented by 
several horizontal publications which reach top busi- 
ness executives in all industries. Whenever possible 
list distributors in the ads. 

At the local level encourage dealers, distributors, 
and subsidiary companies to join in cooperative media 
programs which feature products in each local mar- 
ket. When ads are used they should carry the local 
distributor of subsidiary company logo. The cost of 
these programs should be divided between the manu- 
facturer and the distributors. There are three basic 
methods generally used today for conducting local 
cooperative programs. 

The first involves simply giving the distributor a 
stipulated advertising allowance which he uses as he 
sees fit. Since he is not a skilled advertising man, and 
since his efforts do not relate to any over-all program, 
the advertising may not be very effective. The dis- 
tributor, however, likes this plan because it gives him 
complete control. He may not even spend the money 
for advertising. 

The second method offers the distributor prepared 
ads, the placement of which will be paid in part by 
the manufacturer. He either picks his own media and 
prepares his own schedules, or he appoints an agency 
to do it for him. If he uses no agency chances are that 
the ads will be placed in media chosen for personal 
reasons. Allowing him to pick his own agency may 
also be dangerous as this is an ideal way to keep a 
brother-in-law in business. 

The third and best method eliminates some of the 
weaknesses of the other two. It involves the use of 
an international advertising agency with overseas 
affiliates or a domestic agency with foreign branches 
or affiliates. These professionals handle the mechan- 
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ics of the program for the distributor. The material is 
prepared either in the United States or locally and 
the program is executed by the local branches or 
affiliates of the advertising agency. If the material is 
prepared in the United States it is tailored as much 
as possible to the specific market where it will appear. 
The distributor in conjunction with the local agency 
can make minor changes if he wishes. 

For the locally prepared material, rough layouts, 
radio scripts, ads, and media schedules are prepared 
by the local agency and distributor and sent to the 
home office for approval. Control is maintained by 
supervising media selection, copy and layout stand- 
ards, and general policy. 

In billing all local cooperative programs the local 
agency bills the distributor for one-half the cost and 
the home office for the other. All invoices show the 
entire amount of money spent and are accompanied 
by media invoices, production charges, and tear sheets. 
This arrangement makes possible well prepared ma- 
terial, proper media selection, good scheduling, and a 
satisfactory method of handling invoices. 

Some American manufacturers in the past have 
failed in their efforts to conduct advertising programs 
in cooperation with distributors using local advertis- 
ing facilities. I believe there are three principal rea- 
sons for their failure: 

1. Inadequate agency service at the local level. 

2. Lack of understanding of the program on the 

part of the distributor. 

3. Lack of understanding of local conditions on the 

part of the American manufacturer. 

Inadequate local agency services can be overcome 
by employing an international agency with affiliated 
agencies or a domestic agency with branch offices or 
affiliates to handle all local programs. Many of the 
better local agencies, and in the last ten years there 
have developed many excellent ones in Latin America 
and Europe, are affiliated with U. S. agencies. 

To overcome the second reason for failure, it is 
necessary to keep the distributor well informed. You 
may send each distributor a yearly sales promotion 
and advertising package. This package should con- 
tain information about the cooperative program, inter- 
national advertising schedules, proofs of prepared ads, 
copies of radio scripts, samples of direct mail material 
available for locai use, reprints of technical articles 
for his own information or for use with customers, 
and many other pertinent items. Different types of 
packages should be prepared for the distributors of 
each product line—and should be produced in both 
English and the local language, if possible. 

To overcome the third cause of failure, lack of 
understanding of local conditions, there is no substi- 
tute for travel—not just an occasional flying trip but 
a planned program of frequent visits. Close personal 
contact by advertising executives must be maintained 
in order to build up mutual trust and understanding. 

Some companies back up their international and 
local cooperative media programs with a public rela- 


tions program administered by a public relations 
agency with branch offices in most countries. This 
agency prepares releases at the home office from ma- 
terial supplied to them by the client, and their local 
branch offices prepare stories from information sup- 
plied to them by the client’s local distributors and 
companies. 

The sales promotion material commonly used con- 
sists of product and sales bulletins, specification sheets 
and article reprints both in English and the local 
language along with a limited amount of direct mail 
literature. If possible operate a direct mail service 
for distributors and have them supplement this service 
with their own local mailing programs. 

As proper education in the use of available selling 
tools at the distributor level covers both advertising 
and sales policy, there must be close cooperation be- 
tween the advertising and sales managers. This means 
that the advertising manager must be a member of 
the selling team with responsibilities in planning sales 
programs. To do his job well, an advertising manager 
cannot be limited to the pure mechanics of advertis- 
ing. He must work with the sales manager on such 
matters as sales quotas, sales potentials, competition, 
market conditions, credit conditions, local distributor 
evaluation, etc. He will then be able to evaluate the 
capabilities of his company in any particular market 
and then develop the best promotional approach in 
accordance with the established sales objectives. 





How GOOD 


a market is 
Latin America? 


The SPANISH 
DAIRY MAGAZINE 


The Latin American Dairy Industry 
is growing, and INDUSTRIAS LAC- 
TEAS is the only Spanish language 
magazine exctusively for the Milk 


Butter, Cheese, ke Cream and Ory 
Milk Plant Owners ond largewherd 
owners in Mexico, Central and 
South America, Cubs, Puerto Rico 
and the Caribbeon area. 


8500 controlled circulation. Spen- 
ish translations at no extra charge 








by ovr native Sponish editors. 
B&W page, $200, six times; $180, 
twelve time rate. A fuil schedule 
NOW will put you on top of this 
growth market for tomorrow! 


(July is BUYERS’ GUIDE issue) 


INDUSTRIAS 


your products @ part 
ing industry 





= the only industry-wide an 
9500 lecdi ne reaching the 
Plant owners of 
Mexice, Central and 
‘a, Cube, Pp, a wth Ameri- 
Cc " ico and the 
We know the va 
their language. We make you one 
of this grow. 


(July is BUYERS’ Guipe Issue) 


PANADERO 


(also Publishers of 
The 
Southwestern Baker in English) 


1602 HAROLD ST., HOUSTON 6, TEX. 





LACTEAS 


1602 HAROLD ST., 
HOUSTON 6, TEX. 
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MEMBERSHIP CAMPAIGN 


Final Report 


® The formal Membership Campaign ended Febru- 
ary Ist as planned, and it is a pleasure to announce 
the results. 

Below are listed the 28 members who sponsored at 
least 2 new members each, together with the number 
of “points” they earned. You will recall that the 
point scores are based on 10 points to each sponsor 
of a new member and 3 points to each seconder. 


240 Albert Spitzer 36 Mary Garcia 
123 J. W. Rintelen 35 Arvid Hirsch 
120 F. G. Ruescas 33 Gordon Blair 
100 Erik Elinder 33 M. Clans 

76 Rene Giraud 30 C. V. Pickering 
70 Rudy Dovale 30 Paul Green 

66 G. H. Matthew 30 Elmo C. Wilson 
60 Rudolf Farner 29 G. Tamm 

52 K. P. Bliss 26 Fitzhugh Granger 
50 Armando D’Almeida 23 John Hayes 

50 Joseph Walderman 23 Joseph Palmer 
46 Nils Farnert 23 Allen Reffler 

46 Robert Chrane 20 W. F. Weimer 
42 Richard Murray 20 Peter H. Palmer 


As you will see, the winner was Al Spitzer who 
headed the team which organized the new Chapter 
in Los Angeles. In second place is Joe Rintelen who 
wrote to the Coca Cola advertising managers around 
the world and secured almost 100% returns. 

Europe made a fine showing with Ruescas, Elinder 
and Giraud in 3rd to 5th place respectively: “Faench” 
Farner was not far behind in 8th place. 

New members were sponsored or seconded by a 
total of 209 members. The overall result was 233 new 
members compared with 164 for the same period last 
year, a 40% increase. 

I used the word “formal” in the opening paragraph 
because actually the effort to recruit new members 
is a continuous one and I fully expect that on May 
31st, the end of our fiscal year, we will have a still 
better record to report. 

James L. Gilbert 





PERSONAL NOTES 





e It was too good to be true! In the January issue, 
we published a picture of our beautiful member Maria 
Visconti di Modrone, advertising manager of the 
Italian Edition of Reader’s Digest. In the accompany- 
ing “bio”, we stated she was unmarried. No sooner 
was the ink dry on the press than we received word 
that she just was married and her name is Dr. Maria 
Bergamasco Visconti! Felicitations! 


D 


e Oscar Cornejo, formerly export advertising man- 
ager of Worthington Corporation, has joined Cunning- 
ham & Walsh, New York Advertising Agency, as ac- 
count executive. 
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e J. V. Keneally has been appointed Advertising 
Manager of Union Carbide International Company. 
He will be responsible for the coordinated advertising 
and promotion activities of all Corporation products 
in the international field. 


MEDIA MEMOS 


e A Fazenda, the Portuguese-language counterpart 
of the agricultural magazine, La Hacienda, has been 
purchased by a Brazilian affiliate of Vision Incor- 
porated. All operations will be moved to Sao Paulo, 
Brazil, where the magazine will be published on an 
expanded basis geared to the growing Brazilian mar- 


ket. 

e International Editions of The Reader's Digest scored 
record-high advertising linage totals in 1960 and 
gained 11.4 per cent in ad volume over 1959. 


& 


e The 1961 Buyers’ Guide, published by Made in 
Europe, Frankfurt, Germany, contains a trade and 
travel directory to every country in Europe on both 
sides of the iron curtain, together with a map of the 
country and a brief description of its tourist attrac- 
tions and its economic position. It also contains de- 
tailed factory offers of European products available 
for export and a directory of important European 
consumer goods manufacturers, arranged by products. 
(Single Copy $3.00) 
D 


e Conover-Mast Publications, Inc. has announced a 
new monthly, International Science and Technology, 
to provide information on developments in advanced 
areas of technology and science to engineers through- 
out the world. Launched with a budget of over one 
million dollars, the publication will first appear in Jan- 
uary 1962 with a guaranteed circulation of 100,000. 


D 


e The Economist Intelligence Unit, a research and ad- 
visory organization closely associated with The Econ- 
omist of London, has opened its own office at 60 East 
42nd Street in New York. Mr. John V. Aram is the 


manager. 
D 


_e@ Elle, French women’s magazine, has distributed a 


“sweet-scented rate-card” (perfumed by Lancéme) 
through Régie International, its U.S. advertising rep- 
resentatives. 


e Life will open a European branch office in the 
Time & Life Building, New Bond Street, London. 
Robert Dumper, international ad director of Life, will 
cover accounts both on the Continent and in Great 
Britain, but will concern himself solely with the US. 
and not the international editions of Life. 




















Agency News 





e George D. Bryson, recently re- 
tired Vice President of General 
Foods Corporation, has joined CPV 
Italiana advertising agency of 
Milan as a general business man- 
agement und marketing Consult- 
ant. 

Before joining General Foods, 
Mr. Bryson was associated for 18 
years with Young & Rubicam Inc., 
first as a executive in charge of the 





Geo. D. Bryson 
General Foods account. In 1944 he founded the 
Young & Rubicam subsidiary in London, of which he 
was Managing Director until 1952. 


D 


e Lindo, Norman, Craig & Kummel, Ltd., has been 
formed in Kingston, Jamaica, by the owners of the 
Ad-Rite Advertising Agency of Jamaica and Nor- 
man, Craig & Kummel, Inc., of New York. The new 
agency will serve the West Indies and the Carib- 
bean and Central American areas. 


e The French advertising agency Publicis has been 
appointed by General Motors (France) to handle 
the advertising of Frigidaire Refrigerators, AC spark 
plugs and GM Diesel engines. 


D 


e Mr. Sylvan Gotshal, senior partner of the law firm 
Weil, Gotshal & Manges, has been elected a member 
of the board of directors of Barnet and Reef Asso- 
ciates, Inc., international marketing and public rela- 
tions firm in New York. 


e “Nornews & Norviews,” a bulletin which describes 
itself as “informal information issued irregularly” by 
Trygve Dalseg, chairman of the advertising agency 
bearing his name in Oslo, who takes justifiable pride 
in being the first Norwegian ever to join IAA (way 
back in 1955!) has just come to our desk. 

In its “helan” (first) issue, the newsletter goes to 
great pains to stress the fact that Norway is a market 
unto its own. “Please do not make the mistake of 
regarding Norway as part of a Scandinavian market 
which can be handled from Scandinavian headquar- 
ters in Copenhagen or Stockholm! .. As customers, 
we must be courted differently from delightfully dis- 
posed Danes, solemnly stylish Swedes or notoriously 
naughty Norwegians”, the bulletin alliterates. 





HERE'S SOME EXTRA BUSINESS ror You 


IF YOU SELL TO INDUSTRY! 


Next April 24, hundreds of men from Latin Ameri- 
can knitting plants will gather in Atlantic City for 
the biennial Knitting Arts Exposition. They are com- 
ing thousands of miles to see what's new and to 
buy equipment for their factories. Many of them 
will stay in the States a week to a month after the 
Show to look around for other innovations. They 
make a wonderful buying audience for every 


manufacturer who has something to sell to industry. 


That audience can be contacted at a minimum 
of cost through the special Show issue of Latin 
America’s textile magazine, TEXTILES PANAMERI- 
CANOS. The May issue will be distributed at the 
Show to all Latin American visitors. Get your offer 


in it and get the prospect into your or your client's 


office before he goes home! 


Closing date for the May issue is March 24. It’s a 
once every two years opportunity that pays divi- 
dends. Regular advertising rates apply. Book space 


VDSVULES 


PANAMERICAN 


now! 


Publishing Co., Inc. 





570 7th Avenue, New York 18, New York 
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WITH THE ASSOCIATIONS 


e The International Chamber of Commerce will hold 
its 18th biennial congress in Copenhagen from May 
22 to 27 under the theme “Private Enterprise in Eco- 
nomic Development.” 

o 


e The Forty-Eighth National Foreign Trade Conven- 
tion will be held on October 30, 31 and November 1, 
1961, at The Waldorf-Astoria in New York. 


D 


e From Germany comes news that the Bund 
Deutscher Werbeberater und Werbeleiter will hold its 
annual meeting in Hamburg on May 11-13. The 
theme is “Advertising and Science.” 


o 


e The Lebanese Publicity and Advertising Agents As- 
sociation held its first general house meeting and 
elected Mr. Muhamed Shukayr as Secretary-General 
and Mr. Theodore Sarruf as Treasurer. The aim of 
the Association is to organize the advertising business 
in Lebanon in view of safeguarding the interests of 
all concerned: the advertiser, the agency and the 
media. 


SELL FOR THE 


LARGEST CAPTIVE 
AUDIENCE in the world! 


Latin America’s 3,515 hospitals, averaging 115 
beds, have a constant population of approximately 
4,000,000 people. Hospitals buy for this captive 
group everything required for human needs, from 
basic food and medical supplies to recreational 
equipment. 








Implant your story firmly in the interamerican 
hospital journal, then watch your business grow. 


If a product is exportable and is used in hospitals, 
it can be sold through 


E HOSPITAL 


PANAMERICAN 
Publishing Co., Inc. 
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MEETING IN BELGIUM 


© The European Council of the International Adver- 
tising Association held a meeting in Brussels on Janu- 
ary 28, attended by members from ten countries. Host 
Leon Van de Merghel noted that this marked the 
first time an official event of IAA took place in Bel- 
gium and that this augured well for our progress in 
that country. 

Plans for the Fourth International Advertising Con- 
ference in Europe of IAA, to be held in Madrid, Sep- 
tember 20-22, 1961, under the chairmanship of Mr. 
Francisco Garcia-Ruescas, were discussed in detail. 





IAA members take a lurcheon break from the meetings of the Euro- 
pean Council in Brussels. Left to right: Mr A. van Ypersele de Strihou, 
Belgium, Mr. H. Hermia, Belgium, Mr. G. van Geel, Netherlands, Mrs. 
F. Garcia-Ruescas, Spain, Mr. L. van de Merghel, Belgium, Dr. R. Farner, 
Switzerland, Mr. B. Roll, Belgium, Mr. E. Elinder, Sweden, Mr. H. Strauf, 
Germany, Mr. O. Sylvester-Hvid, Denmark, Mr. J. Schiotz, Norway, 
Mr. F. Goffoy, Belgium, Mr. A. Burton, England, Mr. F. Garcia-Ruescas, 
Spain, Mr. C. Sax, Belgium, Mr. R. Giraud, France, Mr. A. Van Ackeren, 
Belgium, Mr. W. Dewalhens, Belgium. 

New International Ad Agency Founded in Holland 
e Smit’s International Advertising N. V., Leidseplein 
1-3, Amsterdam-C, Holland, has been set up to serve 
international accounts exclusively. Among the clients 
now served are KLM Royal Dutch Airlines, Philips 
Electrical and Heieken Beer. Smit’s International 
Advertising N. V. will have full responsibility towards 
these accounts formerly served internationally by 
Smit’s Advertising N. V. Mr. Ernst Smit has been 
appointed President of the new company. 


The Trucial States Market 
Exports to the Trucial States, the small independent 
principalities on the south coast of the Persian Gulf, 
are expected to grow as the area’s oil resources are 
developed. 

How oil exploitation can create a market is shown 
in the nearby country of Qatar, whose yearly imports 
rose from a value of a few thousand dollars to more 
than $30 million in scarcely more than a decade. Al- 
though the Trucial States market probably will not 
expand quite so spectacularly, it will certainly grow, 
and far-seeing exporters are already planning to enter 
the field to insure themselves of a share in the larger 
market of the future. 































Who t ys your products in 
Brazil? 


Do you sell goods or services 


to businessmen? 


Do you manufacture capital 
goods equipment, where 
businessmen and government 
leaders combine in the decision on 


your products or your competitors? 


How do you reach them, these 
leaders in business, industry 


and government? 






In 1960, one Brazilian 
magazine carried more advertising 
pages (1946) than any other 
Latin American magazine—ever. 
Those pages came from U.S. 
firms, Brazilian firms, European 


and Japanese firms. 


If you'd like an introduction to Brazilian buyers 
we will be happy to provide it—through..... MENTS. 


‘AN Winner of the Maria Moors Cabot Award 


for 
“Distinguished Journalistic Service” 


For information on how you, too, can sell through Visao, write 


VISION INCORPORATED « Vision Building * 635 Madison Avenue, New York 22, N.Y * MUrray Hill 8-7500 


Sales offices in New York * Chicago * Los Angeles « San Francisco * London * Frankfurt * Tokyo * Mexico City * Santiago * Sdo Paulo * Rio de Janeiro 








Walk along Via Veneto, one of Rome’s busiest 
streets. Stop the most prosperous looking person 
you see. Ask him the question in the headline 
above: “What do you read?” Chances are he will 
mention Selezione dal Reader’s Digest. For wher- 
ever you go in Italy, the better-educated, higher- 
income people call Selezione their favorite maga- 
zine. In fact, well over 2,351,000 of them read it 
every month. 


“Cosa Sta 
Leggendo?”’ 


This preference for the Digest exists wherever you 
go in the free world. The same kind of people read 
it everywhere, for the same compelling reason — 
to better themselves. . . . That’s why more people 
— 21,000,000 — buy the Digest’s 29 editions than 
any other magazine. It’s also why more leading 
international, national and regional companies — 
over 4,000 last year — advertise in it. It helps their 
business and can help yours. 


People have faith in 


The world’s most powerful selling force in local wherever it goes. 








